JED^S WINDMILL. 


By Grace Wickham Curran. 


“ Now, Jed, my boy, you must take good 
care of mother and Amy while I am gone. 
You are getting to be such a man that I don’t 
mind the long months away so much as I used 
to. It will be a good many weeks yet before 
the cold weather sets in, and you will have time 
to get everything about the place snug.” 

The old “ bunty ” was slowly making its way 
through the little cove, and up the river mouth, 
propelled by the strong strokes of the father’s 
oars, and by the weaker ones of those held by 
the boy. 

It was the first of September, and Jed Ben¬ 
son’s father was on his way to join a party of 
men bound for a lumbering camp in northern 
Michigan. 

“ Don’t worry about us, father,” replied Jed, 
bravely; “ but I do wish you could have found 
a job in some camp nearer home.” 

“Yes, I wish so, too; it is a long way to go. 
They are cutting so little timber around here 
just now that the jobs are not very steady, and 
the boys say that this means work for all win¬ 
ter, so we must be thankful for what we have.” 

“The worst part of it all, father, is having 
you gone so long. It will be terribly lone¬ 
some.” 

Just then Jed’s oar “ caught a crab,” and per¬ 
haps that was the explanation of the big drop of 
water which splashed down on the back of his 
small, brown hand. At any rate, he pulled 
with such vim for the next few minutes that 
they soon came alongside the high dock, and 
after a word or two of good-by, the father clam¬ 
bered up, and Jed turned the boat and headed 
her back down the river. 

The journey home was much slower than 
the trip down had been, and it was long 
past noon before the flat bottom of the bunty 
grated on the pebbly strip at the water’s edge, 
and Jed jumped out, and drew the boat up 
high and dry on the beach. 


The shore at this point was wide and sandy, 
and back of it the bank rose abruptly. As far 
as the eye could see along the bank in both 
directions, pine trees rose straight and tall, an 
even, monotonous growth. Here, on this west¬ 
ern shore of Lake Huron, in a rough, un¬ 
painted, weatherbeaten house, with the blue 
waters of the lake in front, and miles of pine 
forest stretching away behind, Jed Benson had 
lived his short eleven years. A dreary, lonely, 
monotonous life? Yes; in a way perhaps it 
was; and yet there are few boys who lead busier 
or even happier lives than did Jed. 

The summers were long, delightful periods 
of enchantment, from the time when, a tiny 
little fellow, he had played in the yellow sands, 
to the later years when he had grown strong 
and experienced enough to be trusted with the 
old bunty, a pair of oars, and fishing-tackle. 
In the long summer evenings his father told 
stories of his winter’s experiences in the lumber¬ 
ing-camps, and at the same time kept his 
hands busy whittling out curious and ingenious 
toys. 

Although Jed had never been to school he 
had learned to read, and he owned three books 
which he had hunted out from a box of old 
books and papers in the attic— a Webster’s 
Dictionary, an old “Natural Philosophy” writ¬ 
ten for beginners and full of experiments, and a 
much worn copy of Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

From the dictionary he had learned to spell, 
and to study out the meanings of words. The 
Philosophy was a wonderful mine of knowledge 
— and the fairy tales — ah! those he had read 
and re-read till he knew them nearly by heart. 

Friends of his own age he had none, it is 
true, but not having known such companion¬ 
ship, he had never missed it. 

The spring when Jed was five years old his 
father had whittled out for him a little wooden 
windmill and had fastened it to a stout stick 
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firmly set up on the bank in front of the house Warm and comfortable, and Jed was sure that 
overlooking the shore and lake. By the end it sometimes waved its arms gratefully toward 
of the first summer it had grown to be one him. 

of the belongings of the place, and when Jed As a result of the close companionship which 
went to play in the sand or to wade along the thus sprang up between Jed and his windmill, 
water’s edge, he felt that it protected him in and from his life in the open air, Jed in time 



“jed’s father had whittled out for him a little wooden windmill.’ 


some way,— at least, he thought he was always grew to be quite a reliable weather prophet, and 
safe if he were in sight of it. if any one had asked him to explain the reasons 

In the fall Jed used to stand at the window for the morning lake-breeze, the evening land- 
and watch with great delight the mad >vhirl- breeze, and the sudden rise of squalls and tem- 
ing of its arms; but one night, during a heavy pests, he could have done it most intelligently, 
northeaster, he lay awake a long time listen- for he had not conned the old Philosophy in 
ing to the pitiful creaking of the windmill, and vain, and the chapter on “ Winds ” was one 
in the morning he found two little arms lying especially thumbed. 

broken on the ground, from the force of the Upon Jed’s return from the village on this 
storm. This was more than his tender heart September morning, he climbed rather listlessly 
could bear. Jed’s father mended the broken up the bank, tired and warm after the exertion 
arms, but Jed felt he had been thoughtless. of rowing. His mother w’as standing by the 
So after that the little windmill was carefully porch, twisting the wayw^ard branches and ten- 
taken down each fall w’hen the winds began to drils of a hop-vine around the strings that had 
blow cold, and put up in a sheltered place un- been stretched for its support from the floor 
der the eaves of the porch, w^here it looked of the porch to the roof 
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“Well, mother, father 's gone. It seems 
dreadfully lonesome already, does n*t it?** 

“Yes, Jed, we shall be pretty much alone; 
but we may be thankful if father gets plenty 
of work — though I do think those Northern 
woods are dangerous places in dry weather, 
and I suppose we must expect considerable 
warm weather the rest of this month. Those 
forest fires start so easily, and come on so fast, 
and we have had so little rain. But we won*t 
borrow trouble. We shall have enough to do 
to make both ends meet while he's gone. Af¬ 
ter you cool off, you *d better bring up a few 
pails of water for the kitchen. The cistern is so 
low I am afraid to use it except for drinking- 
water.” 

Yes, there was plenty to do — water to carry, 
fish to catch, and chickens to feed. The work 
seemed harder than usual, for the heat grew 
more intense than it had been during the whole 
summer. Once a week Jed rowed over to the 
village, two and a half miles away, to see if 
there were a letter from father, and to bring 
back the grocery supplies. The last time he 
went over he had stopped to listen to the men 
in the store, who were talking over the forest 
fires which had been and were still raging 
in various parts of the State. He was fear¬ 
ful of hearing them speak of one in the vicinity 
where his father was at work; and when he 
reached home he threw himself down on the 
ground by the windmill and cried out, “ Oh, 
my little windmill! the winds come and whisper 
their secrets to you — can’t you tell me if father 
is in any danger? You see, if anything hap¬ 
pens to him, I am the only man left to take 
care of mother and the baby! ” But the wind¬ 
mill only turned lazily about, and if it knew 
any secret, it did not reveal it. 

It grew hotter and hotter. The air was 
thick with the .smoke which drifts from the 
forest fires so many hundreds of miles through¬ 
out the whole lake-region. It became almost 
unendurable to work in the little garden, or to 
sit out in the boat trying to catch fish. The 
fish would n’t bite; everything seemed languid 
and depressed. 

Even the windmill itself shifted uneasily, 
turned its arms fitfully about, or stood motion¬ 
less in the quiet heaviness of the atmosphere. 
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Every afternoon,— indeed, all day long,—the 
sun hung like a great copper ball in the hea¬ 
vens, and every evening it disappeared long 
before the hour of sunset in a dense mass of 
pink smoke. No rain fell, and more and more 
frequent became the accounts of fires, in the 
stray newspapers which Jed brought back from 
the village. 

One day the sun had risen dull and coppery 
as usual, no breeze had sprung up to relieve the 
stagnant heat, the windmill stood motionless, 
and Jed lay on the soft carpet of pine-needles, 
looking up at the branches of the trees outlined 
against the sky. It was about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and he was waiting till the cool 
of the day to row over to the village. Suddenly 
the arms of the little windmill turned toward 
the lake, and began to revolve rapidly as a 
strong, cool breeze set in from the water. The 
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air became cleared of smoke, so that for the first 
time in many days the sun shone brightly. 

Jed pondered to himself the reason for this, 
as he jumped up and ran down the winding 
steps in the bank to pull the boat higher up on 
the sand. For days the water had been so 
smooth and glassy that he had carelessly left the 
boat lying at the very water’s edge to save him- 
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SUDDENLY THE ARMS OF THE LITTLE WINDMILL TURNED TOWARD THE LAKE." 


self the trouble of dragging it back and forth in 
the heat. 

No storm-clouds were gathering, no squall 
was threatening — there was not that excuse 
for the breeze which had sprung up so sud¬ 
denly. All at once a paragraph from the old 
Philosophy came to him as vividly as if he 
were reading it from the page itself. “The 
hot air rising from the land creates a vacuum 
into which rushes the colder air from just above 
the water.” 

“ But,” thought Jed, “ the hot air has been 
rising from the land for many days, and there 
has been a little freshening of the air in the 
middle of the mornings, though nothing like 
this. What can be the reason, unless—” and 
Jed stood still, his brown, sunburned face almost 
paling, as the thought in his mind rushed on, 
wording itself thus : “ Unless the forest fires are 
coming here —unless they are closing in upon 
us!” 

A childlike feeling of helplessness came over 


him, a longing to run to his mother; but he re¬ 
membered his father’s last words—that he should 
care for mother and Amy; and the sense of his 
dignity as a protector brought with it a manly 
resolve. The desire for sympathy was so strong, 
however, that he rushed back up the bank and 
straight to the side of his windmill. Throwing 
one arm about the staff to which it was fastened, 
he looked far out on the water, eagerly but 
vainly scanning the distant horizon for a possible 
sign of an approaching storm. 

“ Tell me what it all means, little windmill,” 
he cried. “ Show me what is the matter quick 
enough, so that I can help mother and the 
baby!” 

The arms of the little windmill turned on and 
on, faster and faster, but its creaking voice said 
no new thing. Still, Jed’s heart grew brave as 
he stood there, and he began to think and plan. 

In his forest home he had read and heard of 
many great fires, and the cruel details of all 
these stories crowded into his mind at once. 
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Whole villages had been overtaken by the 
flames and destroyed in a few short hours. 
Families living in the woods had fled from their 
homes, only to be suffocated by the smoke or 
killed by falling fire-brands. 

“ Oh, it is too terrible to think of! And yet, 
since the windmill has given me a warning, 
can’t I do something to save us all from such a 
death ? I must not frighten mother until I am 
sure; but I can get everything ready, so that 
we can fly to the wa¬ 
ter, our only safety if 
the fire does come.” 

So for several hours 
he ran quickly and 
quietly about, gather¬ 
ing together whatever 
things he thought 
would be useful; and 
if his mother noticed 
him at all, she thought 
only that the fresh 
breeze from the lake 
was making him feel 
better and a little more 
like working. She sat 
quietly sewing in the 
front room, so she did 
not see him as he hur¬ 
riedly put into a basket 
jn the kitchen all 
the food he could find 
cooked and ready for 
eating. Shawls and 
thick coats he tied to¬ 
gether, and did not 
forget a little pillow 
for the baby to sleep 
on; for it would be a 
w'hole night, and per¬ 
haps more than one, 
which they would be 
obliged to spend in 
the boat before they 
could find some place 
of shelter. All the 
valuables which he 
could not take away, but which he dreaded 
to think of losing, he carried down to the 
shore and buried deep in the sand. 
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Late in the afternoon, when his preparations 
were nearly completed, he sat down for a few 
moments to rest near his windmill. It had 
ceased its turning, and stood quiet; but as he 
looked at it, it swung slowly first one way and 
then another, as if reluctant to look away from 
the beautiful blue waters it had gazed upon so 
many years. Finally turning its back upon 
them, it faced landward, and then once more 
the little arms began to fly, faster and faster, 


and with its turning the hot air, thick with 
smoke, came sweeping on, choking and stifling 
everything which drew breath. Jed jumped up 
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and stood for just a moment, realizing with an 
overwhelming fear that what he had anticipated 
had really come, then ran to the house, where 
on the porch he met his mother, with a look of 
alarm upon her face. 

“ What does it mean, Jed ? ** she cried out. 

“ It is the fire, mother; the fire we were afraid 
of for father has come to us. But don’t be 
afraid, mother,” as her face turned pale and 
she caught at the railing; “ we will run to the 
boat, and out on the water we shall be safe.” 

There was no time for Jed to tell how he 
had guessed the coming of the fire. Snatching 
the baby and helplessly looking for a moment 
round her little home, the mother hastened 
with him down the bank, and not until his 
strong young arms had pulled the boat out 
upon the protecting bosom of the lake did she 
learn of the precautions, which her brave boy 
had taken to save their lives and to provide 
for their comfort. 

Once out of danger, Jed looked back for a 
farewell glance at his windmill, and was glad 
and proud that it stood with its face to the danger, 
and glad, too, that the little whirling arms were 
turned away from him, for he could not have 
borne the sight of them outstretched toward him, 
beseeching, imploring him not to desert his lit¬ 
tle friend and comrade. 

Darkness was coming on, so the little party 
in the boat rowed but a short distance out, and 
then dropped anchor. The fire came on and 
on, the smoke rolling out in such dense vol¬ 


umes as almost to blind them for a time, and 
then lifting to show a dull red glow upon the 
sky. Nearer and nearer it came; the crackle 
and roar became louder and louder, and finally 
great flames leaped from tree-top to tree-top. 
It was a wonderful, majestic sight, the grand¬ 
est fireworks little Jed had ever seen; and his 
childish imagination could not stifle the admi¬ 
ration of it, in spite of the heartbreak at seeing 
the destruction of his home. 

They did not try to row away that night, 
but sat and watched the fire stretching away 
along the banks of the lake as far as they could 
see, and only when its fury had spent itself did 
they fall asleep. 

Early in the morning, when day was just 
breaking, they awoke and made ready for the 
long row which lay ahead of them; for it might 
be many days before they could get beyond 
the fire-belt and reach kind friends who would 
succor them. 

Turning to look back, they beheld the heap 
of ruins where their happy home had been, 
the tall, blackened tree-trunks stretching along 
the shore as silent indicators of the destruction 
which the raging fire had left behind. The 
pole which had borne the windmill stood black¬ 
ened and charred, and the little arms had 
dropped at its side. Its short career was over, 
but not in vain; for was not one boy wiser, 
stronger, braver, and truer for the lessons which 
the little windmill had taught him ? 

And at the last it had saved three lives. 


A WINTER DAY. 


By M. L. van Vorst. 


A LINE of white is on the hedge 
This shining, sparkling winter’s day; 

I lean upon the window-ledge 
And brush the pretty snow away. 

It made the fields and gardens white; 

It lies upon the roofs and ground. 

It fell so softly in the night. 

When I was sleeping safe and sound. 


I think I ’ll go and get my sled, 

My little gloves Grandmother knit. 

My cap with tabs, my muffler red — 

And try to coast a little bit. 

“Go out before it melts away,” 

My mother said. I hope she ’ll stand 
There in the window, while I play, 

And smile and nod, and wave her hand. 
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